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ABSTRACT 

The following Information Is provided in this 
monograph:^ (1) the number of graduates completing teacher preparation 
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years: (2K\the number of teachers neecled to raise the quality of 
public schobl programs and staffing to minimum levels; (3> the number 
of prospecti^ve teachers graduating In I9(i0 seeking teaching positions 
and the number of teaching position^ actually open to them: (4) the 
percentage of teachers employed In the fall following graduation In 
1979 and a comparison vlth previous years: (5) teaching assignments 
In which the Supply is least adequate and assignments in which supply 
is most adequate: (6) factors causing shortages in assignments having 
the least adequate supply: and (7) prolectlons on job openings for 
elementary teachers. Discussions on these topics Include an analysis 
of the current situation and consideration of future conditions. 
Tables give figures on supply and demand for beginning teachers by 
school level and assignments^ demand for new teachers by school level 
and assignments, demand for new teachers _Jiased on quality criter^la^ 
..supply and demand-for teachers~~ln fall 1980, and trends in teacher 
- Supply and demand.- (JD)- - " : 
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FOREWORD 



The public school teacher supply and demand situation is mixed in fall I980,Sonie 
types of assignments continue to be adequately supplied while others are expericnc- 
i ig severe shortages. The evidence strongly suggests that the assignments in lowest 
sui^ply have become so largely because Jobs in teaching are not nearly as attractive 
as bther jobs open to graduates qualified to enter these positions. 

Long'*range trends are pointing again towards an outlook for general shortages of 
qualified teachers in the lale 1980's, As a reflection of the annual decreases in the 
numbers born in the early and middle I960\the numbers reaching the traditional 
age of college graduation will decline in themiddle and lateI980's. Asa reflection of 
the upturn in the number of annual births beginning in the late I970's, the number 
of children to be enrolled in elementary schools will increase by the middle and late 
I980's, However, the supply of qualified teachers is being reduced also by the recent 
deteriorations in the attractiveness of startingsalartes, career salaries^ and working 
conditions for teachers. If this trend is not reversed soon« there is an increasing 
probability of severe shortages for qualified teachers in thelate 1 980's because fewer 
of those prepared to teach will elect to enter teaching, a smaller proportion of 
graduates will have elected to prepare to teach, and larger proportions of present 
teachers may find attractive employment outside of teaching when the general 
oversupply of college graduates begins to fall in the late I980's. 

The immediate and long-term outlook for teaclier supply and demand is becoming 
extremely clouded beginning in fall 1981 as a result of significant reductions in the 
level of financial support for public education* Widespread and deep-cutting reduc- 
tions in staff already being reported for fall 1981 are likely to increase the numbers 
of qualified teachers seekjngemployment while further demoralizing many teachers 
who may continue their employment under less auspicious financial circumstances. 

The factors influencing teacher supply and demand are complex. We hope this 
Memo will provide many of the facts needed to assess the severity ofsupply-demand 
problems and to evaluate various avenues toward improving the adequacy of the 
numbers of highly qualified professionals seeking to fill teaching Jobs throughout 
the nation for years to come. 

T 

This, the 33rd annual study of teacher supply and demand, has been prepared with 
invaluable assistance from persons in colleges and univ^iticsandin state depart- 
ments of education who supplied most of the basic data. This Memo was prepared 
by William S. Graybeal* Research Specialist, with assistance from Nancy Chow, 
Conipuiier Applications Programmer {who programmed the computer and pro- 
cessed the data), Ruth Jones and Frieda Morgan, Statistical Assistants (who 
compiled data about nupibcrs of beginning teachers employed), Gloria Brantley, 
Office Assistant, (who handled most of the mailing and logging jn of question- 
naires), and members of the NEA Data Processing and NEA Research Editorial 
and Copy Preparation staff, whose ^sential supporting services assured timely 
release of this publication. ^ 



Peg J, Jones 
Acting Director 

June 1981 ' HBA Research 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1980 

• The supply of graduates completing preparation to enter teaching in 1980 (159,485 
graduates) is smaller by 2.4 percent than the number reported for 1979. This is the eighth 
conse njt ive year that the number completing preparation to enter teaching has decreased 
from the all-time high of 317,254 in 1972. . 

• the534J 25 beginning teachers needed to rai:>e the quality of public school programs a 
staffing in fall 1980 to minimum levels is 414,875 more beginning teachers than are 
available from the 1980 graduating class of prospective teachers. 

• The number of prospective teachers from the 1980 graduating class seeking teaching 
positions (1 19,250 persons) exceeds by 47,825-the number of teaching positions actually 
open to them (71»425 positions). 

• Employment in teaching positions in the fall following graduation is reported for 54.2 
percent of the 1979 graduates prepared to enter teaching. Seventeen years ago employ- 
ment in teaching positions was reported for. 74.4 percent of I962_graduates completing 
preparation to enter teaching, ^ 

• Despite the ample total supply of teachers* widespread shortages are continuing for 
teachers in assignments listed below, as being least adequately supplied.' 

• Teaching assignments in which thesupply is least adequate are mathematics, natural and 
physical sciences, agriculture, special education, industrial arts, distributive education, 
and vocational-technical subjects. Assignments in which thesupply is most adequate are 
social sciences, physical,^nd health education, art, and music. 

• Deterioration in the attractiveness of teaching jobs has been a major cause of shortages in 
assignments having the least adequate supply. 

• Thenumber of job openings for elementary school teachers will increase for several years 
beginning in 1983-84. As a result, employment prospects for elementary- school teachers 
are likely to improve in the mid-l980's. 



Statistical information about the supply and demand for public school teachers in 
1980 has been collected by NEA Research from institutions that prepare persons for 
entry into teaching and from state departments of education. The continuing assis* 
tance of thes6 institutions, state education agencies, and state education associations 
has madci possible this thirty-third annual study. 



See page 17 for definitions of terms used in this study. 



Supply of Beginning Teachers 

During the 1979-80sessione\ery institution that 
prepares persons for meeting the minimum certifi- 
cation requirements for initial entr> into publie 
sehool leaehing u^as asked to report the number of 
graduates completing preparation to enter teaching. 
The institutions u^cre asked to supply both the 
actual number graduating in 1979 and the number 
expected to graduate in 1980. Included are all grad* 
uates with at least a bachelor's degree completing 
minimum requirements forteac^ter certification for 
the first time. 

The estimated total number of graduates com- 
pleting preparation to enter assignments in elemen- 
tary, secondary, or special education classrooms is 
159,485 in 1980^ a decrease of 2.4 percent from the 
163,443 graduates actually reported for 1979. It is 
louder by 49.7 percent than the all-time high of 
317,254 graduates completing preparation to enter 
teaching in 1972. 

The total number completing preparation to 
enter teaching in 1980 (excluding persons prepared 
to enter library science positions) represents 15.7 
percent of the estimated total number of graduates 
receiving the bachelor'^s and first professional 
degree. Between I960 a^id 1975 the numbers of grad- 
uates completing -preparation to enter teaching 
(including library science) represented between 315 
percent and 36.3 percent of the total number of 
graduates receiving ihg baehclor*s and first profes- 
sional degree. 

The total number completing preparation for 
entry into elementary sehool assignments in 1980 
(61,586 graduates) is 2.4 percent lower than the , 
number completing similar preparation in 1979 
(63,099). This is the eighth year that the number 
completing preparation for entering elementary 
sehool assignments has been lower than the all-time 
high of 128,613 graduates reported \n 1972. 

The total number completing preparation to 
enter teaching in secondary school assignments in 
19S0 IS 74,993 graduates (down 4.1 percent from the 
78.2.l_6_Feported fp.r_1929X.This is the ninth year that 
the numbers completing preparation for entry at the 
secondary level have been lower than thoalNtime 
high of 174,759 reported in 1971. . 

The number completing preparation to enter 
leaching in special education assignments at either 
the elementary or secondary school level is 22,906 
graduates in (980, an increase of 3.5 percent from 
the 22,128 graduates completing similar prepara- 
tion in 1979. The number in the 1980 class complet- 
ing preparation in special education is three times 
the number completing this type of preparation 1 1 
years ago (7.845 graduates were reported in 1969) 



and is more than fivc^tlmcs the number reported 14 
years ago (4,380 graduates were reported in 1966). 

Each u^inter institutions are requested to esti^ 
mate hou^ many students u^ill graduate with min-^ 
imum certification qualificat ions for entering public 
sehool teaching at the end of the current academic 
year, the actual number graduating with these quali- 
fications the pre\ ious year, and placemeiu informa* 
tion for those graduated the previous year. The 
number of graduates reported in the annual sum* 
mary is a compilation of the estimates for the year of 
the survey. During the past 10 years the actual 
number of graduates reported one year after the 
estimates for a given year has ranged from 7,2 per* 
cent below to 2.1 percent above the estimates pub** 
lished, with a median of 5.5 percent below the 
estimates. 

The estimated numbers of students graduating 
with minimum eertificatiotf qualifications in 1980 
are lower than the similarly estimated numbers for 
1979 by 6,0petcem for persons prepared for elemen- 
tary school assignments; 10*8 percent, secondary; 
1.7 percent, special education; and 7_8 percent for 
the total numbers prepared to enter teaching* This 
downward adjustment by at least JOO graduates 
occurred in 27 states; only 4 states had an upward 
adjustment of 100 or more graduates. 

The statistics obtained through this survey 
procedure may be conservative estimates of the 
tiumber of graduates completing minimum certifi* 
cation requirements because— 

• No estimates are included for the few small 
institutions that did not respond to the 
annual survey. 

• The reports of some universities reflect only 
their schools of education (graduates of lib- 
eral arts and some professional schools meet- 
ing minimum requirements for teacher 

, ^ certification are not reported). 

• The survey questionnaire may koX have been 
sent to some institutions that have graduates 
meeting minimum certification requirements* 

A recent American Council on Education sprvey 
of a sample of teacher education itistitutions, which 
used essenti^ly the same definitions as the present 
study, estimated that approximately 20 percent 
more graduates v^ ere prepared to enter teaching in 
1978 and 29 percent more in 1979 than were 
. reported in the NE A Research publications. On the 
other hand, periodic National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) studies of samples of all college 
graduates found that the numbers of graduates who 
were aware that they met minimum certification 
requirements for teaching were the sameas the NE A 
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Research estimate in 1972. 2 percent higher in 1975, 
and 4 percent louer than the NEA estimate in 1977, 

Aboul 1 teacher-cducation graduate in 4 is male 
(25.8 percent) in 1980, thjsisslighttj lower than thj 
pcreents reported betvieen 1963'64and 1976-77, but 
is considerablj belo^ the. ^6^2 to 44.2 percent 
reported between 1951-52 and 1961-62. The propor- 
tion of all public school teachers who are male is 
32.5percentin 1980-81, was 32.7 percent in 1979^80, 
and ranged between 33.2 and 33.8 percent bet^^een 
1969-70 and 1978-79. The percent of all teachers 
who are male was 24.6 percent in 1953-54, 31.1,, 
percent in 1963-t)4, and 33.8 percent in 1973-74,, 

The states differ in the total number of graduates 
completing preparation to enter regular teaching 
assignments and in the percent change o\er the past 
> ear in the number completing preparation to teach. 
The numbers completing preparation in 1980 range 
from 131 in Alaska to 11,997 in Texas. Thirteen 
states report fewer than 1 ,000 graduates completing 
preparation to enter teaching and three states report . 
10,000 or more. Six states report an increase of at 
least 5 percent in the number of graduates prepared 
to teach in 1980 o\cr the number in 1979 (Alabama, 
California, Delaware, South Dakota, Utah, and 
West Virginia), and seven states report a decrease of 
at least 10 percent over this period (Alaska, District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
Mexico, and New York). 

Proportion of Graduates Apply ing for Jobs— 
Table I (column Z) shows the cst,mated number of 
graduates completing preparation to teach in each 
major assignment classification in public schools 
based upon an assumption that the distribution oi 
graduates among assignments is the same in 1980 as 
vias reported in the American Council on Education 
stud> entitled AVuA Qualified Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers, 1977-78 and 1978-79 
(issued Februar> 1980). It should be noted that the 
number reported for a gi\en assignment classifica- 
tion ma> be a minimum estimate because man> 
graduates ha\c completed preparation to enter 
more than one assignment. The institutions leport 
each graduate only once and arbitrarily assign a 
classification to each graduate who has multiple 
assignment options. 

Typicall), many persons completing prepara 
tion to enter public school teaching do not obtain 
positions during the subsequent year. The unmca 
surcd and interrelated effects of many factors make 
it impossible to estimate the precise number 'Aho 
will actively seek employment in teaching imme- 
diately after graduation. Some of these factors 
include the economic status of teaching jobs com- 
pared to that of other positions open to qualified 



graduates, attracti\cness of working conditions in 
teaching positions compared to that of other jobs 
open to qualified graduates, and the extent that 
publicity about the job shortage for teaehen> may 
reduce the numbers of graduates willing to in\est 
time and resources in applying for a scarce position- 
vacancy. 

The percent of qualified graduates obtaining 
teaching positions during a period of gcncf;^l shor- 
tages of qualified tcac|ien> pro\ ides a useful base for 
estimating the percent of present graduates 
expected to seek teaching positions if working con- 
ditions and salaries are reasonably attractive. This 
estimate is likely to be conservative because even 
during the period of general shortages, the supply of 
applicants exceeded the number of openings in 
some assignment areas (notably in social studies, 
which affects a significant number of graduates pre- 
pared to teaeh) and follow-up information was not 
available for 10 percent of the graduates (some may 
ha\e found teaching positions without notifying 
their college placement office). Also, depending 
upon the current effects of theabove factors, projec- 
tions from this base may be higher or lower than the 
actual percents of qualified graduates actively seck- 
^ing teaching positions. 

A recent NCES study of bachelor's- ormaster's- 
dcgrce graduates indicates that only 77.0 percent of 
those completing minimum requirements for 
teacher certification in 1976-77 applied for a teach- 
ing position. A similar I974-75study reveals that the 
average annual salary of bachelors-degree gradu- 
ates employed as teachers (S8300) was lower than 
all but one of the 17 occupational groupings into 
which data were summarised and was far below the 
overall average salary of $9,400. This suggests that 
for many graduates thedecision toapply for a teach- 
ing position may be second choice and may follovv 
an unsuccessful bid for other employment. An addi- 
tional 'Supply'" of qualified applicants may be 
expected to seek teaching positions actively if 
teachers' salaries become more competitive with 
those in other occupations entered by new college 
graduates. 

Recent deterioration in att];activ eness of salaries 
for beginning teachers is evident when average 
beginning salaries for public school teachers with.a 
tachelor s degree are compared with average salary 
offers made by private industry tocollege graduates 
with a bachelor's degree (as published in the Endi- 
cott* reports). In 1980-81 theaveragc starting salary 
of public school teachers with a bachelor s degree is 



•Annual reports of Frank S. Endicott, Director of 
Placement Emeritus, Northwestern University, Evan- 
stbh, nil 
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SI), 708, which IS lower than the average salar> offer 
made i>y approximately 200 companies to 
bachelor^s-degrec graduates in ever> one of the 10 
subjee( fields. Beginning salaries ranged from 
S13,296io $20J36 for June 1980 baehelors-degree 
graduates among these 10 subject groupings. 

The index relationship of the average 1 980 start- 
ing salary offered by private industr> to that offered 
to beginningsehool teachers ranges from 172.0 for 
engineering graduates to 1 13,6 for liberal arts grad- 
uates. The in3ex relationship of average salaries in 
all nine fields having data reported is higher iri 
1980-81 (han in 1975-76 (the earliest year for which 
comparable ^lary offer information in the Endlcott 
surveys is available). The net result is that the 1980 
salaries of beginning teachers are less competitive 
than they were in 1975. 

Survey reports and news releases about unusu- 
ally severe shur(ages of (eaehers in mathematics^ 
agriculture, sciences, industrial arts, and other 
vocational-technical areas point to low salaries in 
teaching (compared to o^her employment available 
to teacher education graduates) as a primary factor 
' in reducing both the supply and the quality of the 
supply of graduates applying for teaehingjobs in 
these assignments. In two states over 25 percent of 
the graduates prepared to teach industrial arts* 
entered jobs outside of teaching. A^nother survey 
reports that only 52.0 percent of the 1 980 graduates 
prepared, to teach vocational agriculture entered 
teaching in this assignment and that this is lower 
than the entry rates reported for all but two (1970. 
and 1971) of the past 15 years. Also^ this survey 
reports that in eight states fewer than 40 percent of 
the qualified 1980 graduates entered vocational 
agriculture teaching assignments. The average 
salary offered by private industry io baehelor'^s- 
degree graduates in Jyne 1980 in mathematics 
($17,604) is higher thatLlfte average 1980-81 salary 
paid toW/ teachers in edtn of 35 spates. In 1975 this 
average salary offer was higher than the average 
salary paid to teachers in each of 20 states. 

The number of graduates seeking employment 
in teaching in fall 1980 when attractive positions 

_J were available is shown in Table l_(column 3). The 

application rate for teaching jobs estimated for 
graduates prepared to teaeh at the elementary, 
school level is 84,5 percent, Jn 1958 when entry rates 
were near their peak and follow-up information ^^as 
reported for a very high proportion of graduates 
prepared to enter teaching, 83,3 percent of those 
prepared for elementary school assignments entered 
teaching positions immediately after graduation^ 
and an additional 1,7 percent were seeking teaching 
jobs. The job application rate similarply estimated 
for graduates prepared to teach in secondary 
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schools is 71.5 percent. In 1962 immediate employ- 
ment in teaching positions was reported for 69.2 
percent of graduates prepared to teach in secondary 
school assignments, and an additional 1.5 percent 
were seeking teaching jobs. 

The job application rate estimated forgraduates 
prepared to teach in special education assignments 
is the overall average (77.0 percent) of the rates 
estimated for elementary and secondary levels. 

Thcjobapplication rates estimated for 1980 may . 
be higher than thcactual rates (particularly in suc]f 
assignment areas as industrial arts, agriculture, 
mathematics, and the sciences) as'^ result of gradu- 
ates' awareness of the recent deterioration in 
teachers* salaries, plus the evidence of some 
improvement in the job market for college gradu- 
ates in other occupations. On the other hand, the 
estijfnated rates may be conservative as an outcome 
^piScontmuing reaction to the annual teacher surplus, 
such as the increased screening of students who are 
preparing to teach, increased student awareness of 
the tight job market for teachers, and greater com- 
mitment to teaching as a career among p.-esent 
graduates. 

The number of jobs open to beginning teachers 
has been about half that of the number of graduates 
seeking teaching jobs during six of the pHst nine 
years. Although the number of these earlier gradu- 
ates who were unable fo locate an attractive teach- " 
ing position immediately after graduation and who 
are now seeking jobs as beginning teachers cannot 
be estimated accurately, evidence suggests that 
about one-fifth of beginning teachers come from 
this status. Many pf these have now completed grad* 
uate preparation and/or have had experience as 
substitute teachers. The presence of at least some 
qualified applicants from this source makes it likely 
that the actual number of qualified prospective 
beginning teachers is greater than the number esti- 
mated through use of the entry rates listed above for 
the 1980 graduating class. 



Supply of Qualified Former Teachers 



Some teachers who have left their positions may 
be expected to return to teaching. In addition to 
those having leaves of absence, a significant number 
want to return to the classroom following an inter* 
ruption related to c^iucational, family, health, 
and /or personal interests* 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that the 
number of elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the labor reserve who had completed at 
least four years of college was 340,460 in I960and 
523,140 in 1970, Assuming that the same percentsof 
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the teaching staff during the preeedin^ 10-year 
period have entered the labor reserve, jhis supply 
probably has grown to 660^000 persons in fall 1980. 
(In addition to the number of teaehers estimated in 
\hc labor reserve in 1970 were about 29,200 unem- 
ployed txpcricnccd teaehers between the ages of 20 
arid 64). - " " . 

The number of former teaehers who may be 
expeeted to seek aetive employment is difficult to 
estimate. The number" of former teaehers who re- 
entered teaching in 1960*61 represented 18.3percent 
of the ^Jool of elementary-secondary teachers in the 
labor ricserve in I960. Applying this percentage to 
the 660^000 persons estimated in this pool in 1980, at 
least 120,700 experienced former teachers having a 
minimum of a bachelor's degree may be assumed to 
have been seeking employment in public schools in 
fall l98C)ifattractive positions were available, prob- 
ably two-thirds (80,400) of these at the elementary 
school IcvcjL 

^ P. ■ 0 

Demand for New Teaehers 

The demand for new teachers may be viewed 
from two-perspectives; the number of teachers 
needed and the number of teaching positions thai 
will be filled. Both types of estimates are valuable in 
planning for continued improvements inthequality 
of public schools. These estimates show the labor 
implications of long-term goals for school improve- 
ment and the extent to which qualified personnel is 
available to support immediate stepsto improvethe 
quality of education. 

The number of teachers /i^^iA?/(Quality Criter- 
ion Estimate of Demand) shows the demand for 
enough teachers to attain a minimum level of qual- 
ity without consideration of obstacles to attaining 
this standard immediately. The number of teaching 
positions that will be filled ( Adjusted Trend Criter* 
ion^ Estimate of Demand) shows the demand for 
enough teachers to continue the recent annual 
trends toward improvement inthequalit> of school 
programs and services. 

Demand for Minimum" Quality " * 

Table 2 (see p. 18) summarizes the number of 
new^ teachers needed to staff programs and service^ 
if the quality of public schools were immediately 
raised to minimum levels. The estimate— based 
upon several characteristics of quality in public edu- 
cation for which some statistical estimates of cur- 
rent status are available docs not neccssaril) 
reflect biit is consistent with official NEA policy or 
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objectives. The total demand derived from the 
accumulation of the components is a general esti- 
mate because (a) the statistical data underlying the 
estimates are not precise, (b) the estimates are 
intended to be conservative, and (c) teachers dis- 
placed by achievement of one demand category 
would qualify for placement irip'ositlons'opcncd by 
a different demand category. 

The number of teachers needed to attain a min- 
.'mum level of ^{uality, in public education would be 
much larger if it included the staff^size Implications 
of other desirable changes in programs and services, 
such as the following: 

' ■ Providing experiences to develop literacy and 
^ minimum competence among those who have 
reached the, upper grade levels or who have 
left the schools without attaining basic 
learnings. 

♦ Introducing programs to ensure the con- 
tinued enrollment of the dropout-pronfi stu- 
dents enrolled in the lower grades and the 

' estimated 970,000 persons aged I0-I7,or the 
1.4 million persons aged 18-19 who have not 
, graduated from high school and dVc not cur- 
. rently enrolled in school. ^ 

♦ Providing more specialists to give individual- ^ 
J7:ed instruction to children with unique prob- 
lems in mastering basic learnmgs and skills." 

♦ Improving the extent and type of in-service 
professional growth programs for teachers 
(sabbatical and educational leaves, released 
time io confer with others who have compar- 
able assignments, released time to participate 
in short courses directed to specific needs, 
etc.). 

♦ Providing more opportunity for releasing 
some teachers part tirtie to explore improved 

. instructional methods and malerials. 

The components of the Quality Criterion Estimate 
of Demand may be expanded to include the above 
considerations relating to high quality in public 
school programs and services after statistical esti- 
mates of current and desirable status arc available. 

EnroUmeni and Staff Ratio Changes—NCES 
projected that in fall 1980 the number of fulHimc 
and part-time public school teachers decreased by 
28,000. Injail 1980 NEA Research estimates that' 
the number of elementary public school teachers 
decreased by 8,706 and the number of second,ary 
school teachers decreased by 936 from the number' 
employed in 1979-80 (making a total decrease of 
9*642 in fall 1980). These estimates indicate the 
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(980-81 session is providing employment for 
M92;I3I elementary and 1,001,794 secondary 
teachers, a total of 2;I93,925 teachers in public 
schools. 

An average of *he NCES projection and the 
NEA Rebearch compilation of state estimates of 
change in the number of teachers is used in the 
remainder of this I^esearch Memo to indicate the 
number of new teachetb to be emplojed for posi- 
tions related to enrollment changes and normal staff 
ratio irrftipvementb in public schools. Because some 
positions included wil) be iised to improve the qual- 
ity of public school programs an<r services, this 
demand component may overlap a small part of the 
demand for nev^ teachers needed to improve specific 
aspects of educational quality estimated in other 
components of the Quality Criterion Estimate of 
Demand. 



Teacher Thrnover—Thc decreasing rates of 
voluntary separation from active employment prob- 
ably stem from an increased awareness of the diffi- 
culties in securing employment following an 
interruption! in service. On the ^ttjer hand, many 
who would like .to continue to teach following a 
move to a new location may not be able to secure 
employment readily. Studies of teacher turnover 
made by NCES and the sampling data collected by 
NEA Research indicate tK?^ probably 1 30,000 posi- 
tions were opened to new^eachers in fall 1980 by the 
separation {for at least one year) of5.9 percent of the 
teachers employed in the 1979-80 session. 

A relatively low estimate of the turnover rate is . 
used again this year despite Ja) steady growth in tfie 
proportions of teachers expressing low rnorale and 
(b) higher turnover rates reported in some locales. 
Apparently, the continuing tight job market for 
college graduates along with an abundant supply of 
teachers for attractive teaching jobs are limiting 
teacher mobility and turnover. No recent national 
estimates are available, but state departrnents of 
education in Dela.ware. Illinois, and Michigan.' 
report reductions in teacher turnover rates during 
the 1970s (ranging between 10 and 12 percent in 
1973-74 and between 7.5 and 9.5 percent in 1977- 
78)i A study of job survival rates of beginning 
teachers in the St. Louis metropolitan area shows a 
smaller proportion lepving teaching each year 
between 1968 and 1976* The numbers of beginning 
teachers reported by states supplying teacher 
demand data for the present study have not 
increased- AlsPJn the annual NEA Research survey 
of a sample of public school teachers, the percent of 
teachers. who arc beginning teachers has not 
increased. 



Temporary Replac^menr of Teachers with Sub- 
standard Quaiifications-;^\x\ the absence of valid 
statistics on the nurnber of currently employed 
teachers without minimum teaching qualifications, 
the minimum educational requirement for qualified 
teachers is assumed to be the completion of the 
bachelor's degree. Special circumstances supporting 
the continued employment of those withouf a 
bachelor^s degree reduce the validity of the estimate 
of the number who should be replaced. Also, the 
replacement of those teachers who lack only one or 
two years of college may only be on a short-term 
basis while they return to school to complete their 
degree. 

Data from a sample survey of public school 
teachers show that 0,4 percent of elementary and 0.6 
percent of secondary teachers in 1979-80 facked the 
^ bachelor'is degree. U is assumed that 20 percent of 
those without the degree will have either resigned or 
completed degree requirements during the 1979-80 
session, resulting in an estimated 8,650 teachers 
without a bachelor^s degree who should be replaced 
in fall 1980 (for at least a short term) by qualified 
teachers. 

Reduction of Overcrowded Classes— A nation- 
wide 1979-80 NEA Research.survey of a sample of 
public school teachers provides an estimate of the 
distribution of teachers by their average class size. 
These percentage distributions, applied to the total 
number of teachejsemployedin 1979-80 to estimate 
how many may have been assigned extremely large 
classes, indicate that 303,700 additional teachers are 
needed.in fall 1980 to reduce maximum class size to 
24 pupils. The number pf assignments in which 
larger numbers of students than indicated by thts 
standard may be acceptable probably is more than 
offset by the number of assignments in which the 
class size should be far smaller than this maximum. 

The most productive approach to improving the 
quality of public education probably would be.to 
achieve the staff requirements of this (Remand com- 
ponent. The problems most frequently encountered 
by teachers directly relate to oversize classes. Also, 
for many instructional objectives and assign^ients 
class si/e makes a significant diffcrencejn the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of instruction. " 

Larger N umber s^ Enrolled in Special 
ri/ucfl^/oJ!i^Atleast_58;000 additional teachers ar^ 
needed to provide special education for all school- 
age children who require it. An estimate of 64,000 
added positions to be filled in 1978-79 is reported by 
the Office of Special Education. U.S. Department 
of Education^ along with an expectation that there 
would be a net gain of 6,000 positions filled in 
1979-80. 

' ' 10 \ 
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Special.edueation includes the services required 
for "all children with physical, mcntaKor emotional 
impairments lhat are sevefe enough so that these 
childi^n need ^special educational services to achieve 
an educational level consistent with their basic abili* 
ties." The Office of Special Education reported the 
areas o^J^rgest ne^d were for teachers of emotion- 
ally "disturbed, learning disabled, and mentally 
retarded children. 



Larger Numbers Enrolled in Kindergarten and 
Nursery Scftoo/— Minimally, 10,250 new .teachers 
are needed to provide kindergarten for the same 
proportion of five- and siXryear-old children as the 
proportion of seven-year-olds now enrolled in 
school. This does not incluJe the number of new 
teachers needed to replace present kindergarten 
teachers with substandard qualifications, to replace 
present kindergarten teachers who interrupt or ter- 
minate their pareers, or to improve the pupiUteacher 
ratio. The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that 
■ in fall 1979 more than 2IO,OOOfive^andsix-yea>aW 
children were not enrolled in school. 

Reduction in the Number of Misassigned 
Teachers — At least 51,100 new teachers are needed 
to reduce the impact of tlie misassignment of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. A 1975-76 
study shows that 4.3 percent of elementary and 7.8 
percent of secondary teachers that year were teach- 
ing full time in an assignment different from their 
major field of preparation. In 1979-80 these ratesare 
estimated to haye fallen to 3.5 percent and 6.0 per- 
cent, respectively, and new teachers are needed to 
allow the reassignment of half of the misassigned 
teachers. 

The improved supply of teachers should be 
steadily decreasing this problem. However, the 
above estimate is conservative because it does not 
include ^e number of nev^ teachers needed for the 
reassignment of the more th^n 167,700 teachers 
teaching at least half time but not full time in assign- 
ments outside their major fields of preparation. 

Enlargement of. .School. Offerings—M least 
31,000 new teachers are needed to enlarge elemen* 
lary and secondary school offerings* which some 
systems have Severely curtailed as a result of finan* 
cial cutbacks. Sometimes, instruction has not been 
offered in subjects widely accepted as baste to public 
education. 

At least 1*000 elementary school teachers are 
needed tp enlarge offerings in the 1,000 school sys-/ 
tems reporting the absence of elementary school 
instructio^jl4he fine arts in'1979-8Q,'-' 



At least .30,000 new teachers are TieedW to 
enlarge the scope «f secondary school offerings. In 
1979-80 more than 3,100 systems repotted the 
absence offine arts, vocational education, industrial 
arts and, or a work 'Study program. Providing two 
teachers for .each of these programs alone would 
.require more than 25,000 new teachers. It is not 
known how many new teachers are needed to reiij' 
state additional school offerings cut back for finan- 
cial reasons. 



Actual Demand 

The number of positions*r/?or will be filled by 
new teachers in fall 1980 is^the sum of thejjositions. 
created by enrollment-staff ratio trends and the 
positions opened by the separation of teachers 
employed last year. These are the first two compo- 
nents of the Quality Criterion Estimate summarized 
above. Employment in teaching is virtually assured 
for 111,500 newteachersin fall 1980(64,850 elemen- 
tary, 46,650 secondary). If improved school staffing 
were implemented, these numbers would, of course, 
be increased. 



Demand for Beginning and for 
Reentering Teachers 

The preceding estimates have been directed to 
tht demand for nevi'.teachers. A new teacher is a 
person entering or reentering active status who was 
not employed as a full-time teacher during the 
preceding school year. A beginning teacher is a 
person entering active employment as a full-time 
teacher for the first time. Therefore, the demand for 
new teachers is the sum of the demand (or beginning 
and the demand for reentering teachei's. 

The **mix" of beginning and experienced re- 
entering teachers employed by local school systems 
is influenced by such factors as thesupply of begin* 
ning teachers, financial constraints that may lead 
the system to choose the least expensive applicants, 
and characteristics of teachers who aj;c conUnuing_ 
their employments As a result, the demand for 
' beginning versus reentering teachefs cannot be esti- 
mated with t^T^^it accuracy. 

Studies i 'acher turnover and characteristics 
of employee ^ .chers (along with an expectation 
that about t\ . three job vacancies will be filled by 
beginning teachers) indicate that the number of 
positions filled by unemployed experienced teachers 
in fall 1980 willequal ZO percent of the total number 
of elementary teac'iers and L6 percent of the total 
numberA)f secondary teachers* in 1979-80. 
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Applying these projeeted rates of reentry to the 
total number of teachers in 1979-80, 24,025 former 
elementary" and 16,050 former seeondary teachers 
will reenter active employment as teaehers in fall 
1980 foilowingan interruption of at least one year. 



Teaeher Supply Compared to Defn:ind 

The preceding estimates (summarized in Table 
3) show that in fall 1980 the supply of new teachers 
exeeeded the number of available positions by 
1 1 1,500 buj_was £rnallerby_4l4,875 than the number 



needed to j^ist sehool programs and serviees to 
minimum quality levels. The number of 1980 gradu- 
ates seeking positions was more than half-again 
larger {167.0 pereem) than the number of available 
positions and was about one-fifth (22.3percent) of 
the number that would be open irthTquality of 
sehool pVpgram^ and serviees had been raised to 
minimum levels in fall 19S0. 

The eonelusion that supply is larger than 
demand for beginning teaehers is supported by the 
employment status of 1979 graduates eompletiiig 
^preparation to enter leaehing. Among those for 
whom foltow-up information way repoaed, 54.2, 
percent sec^ured teaching posiiioiK (58.8 percent of 
tliose prepared -for elementary; 4S,0 percent, for 
secondary; and 63-8 percent, for special education 
assignments), [naitutions reported the employment 
status, as of November 1, 1979,ofallgraduates who 
had completed pjcparation to enter teaching in 
1979. Reports were received from every Mate except 
California and Texas. Informaiiorfwas reported for 
less than half of the graduates completing prepara- 
tion 1n Alaska, the District of Columbia, Florida, 
New Hampshire, and New Mexico. Overall, follow- 
up information was reported for 72.0 percent of the 
1979 graduates preparcd^o enter teaching. 

A report of the percents of teaeher education 
graduates entering teaching in ead^toLlhSJ^ t3'" 
.yEarsas^lven in Table 4 tcoI^ffirrTjTTfli^ percents 
^ obtaining employment as teaehers in 1979 are 
slightly higher than those during each of the preced- 
ing eight years but are considerably lov it th^n the 
levels observed before 1970. 

Table 4 (column 9) shows that u near-tecord 11.6 
p ^'^ii of 1979 graduates entered other gainful 
em,. >yment. Also'^ column 8 shows tnai teacher 
education graduates Sii^eking employment as 
teachers i,i the November following graduation 
declined to 5.9 percent in 1979. Tnese trends, 
J accompanying other evidence cited on page 19 
"about recent redyctions in the attractiveness of 
f salaries paid to beginning teachers, indicate that 
larger proportions of teacher educatttJn^aduaies 



would be available iQ e^ler teaching if salaries and 
working conditions were improved. 

; 

Supply and Demand by Region — The percents 
of teacher education graduates who entered teach^: 
:ng in the fall followinggraduation arc one indict- ■ 
tion of the differences in supply-demand j:onditions 
among the states. However, because these percen- 
tages may be influenced by factors other than supply 
and demand, thp differences niust be treated in very 
general terms. 

Use of one rate of teaeher turnover (applied to 
the number of teachers) and ihe state change in the 
total number of teachers employed makes it possible 
to estimate the numbers of jobs that may beoptfri to 
beginning teachers in each state. Comparison of this 
estimate of demand to the number of teacher educa- 
tion graduates in eaeh state provides all additional 
estimate of the relative adequacy of the supply of 
beginning teaehers. These procedures provide two 
widely differing estimates of the relafiye status of a ' 
given state in the adequacy of its, supply of teacher 
education graduates. ^ 

A summary of assessments of the status of 
teacher supply and demand by subjeet area and by 
geographic region has. been released by the Associa- 
tion of School, College^ Und University Staffing - 
( ASCUS). The overall rating of teacher supply and/ 
demand conditions in each, of nine geographic 
regions was reported for a sample of school admin-^ 
isiraiorsand a sample of college placement officers. 
The opinions oi" i^ese two groups do not concur 
regarding tfie rankings of these regions in the ade- 
quacy of the supply of teachers, with oneexceptioni 
both groups rank the South^Ccntral state: as having 
the most severe sjioriages. The states in this region 
include: Arkansas, Lousiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. ^ 

..I^rNEA Pesearch survey of follow-up status of 
graduates prepared to teach found that the percen- 
tage of graduates entering teachingjobs is higher in 
the Plains states (66.4 percent) than in other regions. 
Also, placement officers ranked this region only 

slighjiy beiowjhcSou^^ 

shortages. The Plains.siates ineljtde: Iowa, Kansas, 
' Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska^ North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. Other states having a relatively 
high proportion of graduates (63.0 percent omore) 
reported \o have entered teaching include: Arkan- 
^ sas, Indiana, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Washington, and West Virginia. ' ' 

States in the Middla Atlantic and Northeast or^ 
New England regions arc probably the most ade- 
quately supplied with pVospcetive teachers. Place- 
ment success of graduates prepared to teach has 
been tower in these regions than in others, and 
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higher education plaeement cffieers in the ASCUS 
sui'vey ranked these two regions among the bottom 
three of nine geographic regions in severity of 
teaeher shortages. The states in these regions 
include: Connecticut, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, 

Supply and Demand by Assignment—Supply 
and demand estimates for beginning teachers by 
subject assignment arc listed in Table i (columns 3 
and 4). The supply for a giv^ assignment is 84.5 
percent of the graduates prepared for elementary- 
level assignments; 71-5 percent, for seeon<fary-level 
assignments; and 77.0 percent, for special education 
assignments*TKe_ demand for each assignment is 
estimated by apportionmgthetotaldemandfoxthe 
level in which the assignment is classified on the 
basis of the percentage distribution of the number of 
beginning teachers among these assignments 
reported by 16 states last year. 

Using tt(e^assumption that the proportion of 
graduates scpfpng teaching positions is the same for 
all assignment areas, the, supply of prospective 
teachers from the 1980 class to fill jobs open to 
beginning teachers in fall 1980 exceeded thedemand 
in ay assignment area^ except mathematics, trade- 
industrial-vocational-teehnical, and other secon- 
dary/subjects not identified. 

Th^ estimate of an undersupply of graduates 
who were prepared to enter trade-lndusirialv 
vocational-technical and other secondary subject 
positions in secondary schools is of. questionable 
accuracy because (a) teachers entering these assign- 
ments may not come (rom the current graduating 
class (i.e., work experience in the specific occupa- 
tion or technology may be required), (b) the wide 
Variety of assignments in these categories makes it 
difficult to identify which programs of teacher prep- 
aration should be enlarged,aw^)arclativcly small 
number of teachers are invoh kl\n these assignment 
areas (i.J^.* the open positions may be filled by a 
small proportion of those graduates prepared (oj 
.more than. one assignment who have been^listed as 
_eompletmg preparation for other assignments). 

A summary:of-the imprcs§ions_oXslaJedlfeetors 
of teaching education/certification about the ade- 
quacy of the supply of prdspeetivfe'teachers last year 
ts'^given- in columns 7 anji 8 of Table 1. Also, the 
number of regions' in which tjie college placement 
officers In 1980 estimate there is more than a *'slight 
shortage** of teacherapptieants is show'n in colujpn9 
of Table 1. Response options ranged from "consid- 
erable shortagc".to "eonsiderablesurplus"on a five- 
point scale. These opinions pVovide a useful 



identification of the extent to which some assign^ 
ment areas may be influenced more severely than 
others by conditions that reduce the adequacy of the 
estimated supply of prospective teachei's (greater 
attractiveness of jobs outside of teaching for gradu- 
ates prepared for the assignments greater separation 
rates among teachers in a given assignment, and/or 
inaccurate estimates of supply/demand resulting 
from the samples of institutions and states included 
in the studies leading to estimates of thedistribution 
of graduates or beginning teachers by assignment). 
The opinions ihese officers support the conclu- 
sion that most of the areas listed with the smallest 
ratio of supply to demand have the greatest shor- 
tages. The judgments of these officers point to the, 
additional areas of Agriculture and Industrial Arts 
as having a less adequate supply of applicants than 
is suggested by the numerical estimates. 

Among the assignment areas in which reasona- 
bly accurate estimates can be made* the supplyJs. 
least adequate in trade^industrial, agriculture, 
industrial arts, mathematics, natural and physical 
sciences, special education, and distributive 
education. . ^ 

Subjects or assignments in which the.supply 
most widely exceeds actual demand include social 
studies,, physicaf and health education^ art, and 
music. - ' 

Conditions Reported by States— A special sur- 
vey of state directors of teacher education and certi- 
fication was cpnducted last year {in spring 19S0)^to 
obtain current state-byrstate estimates about (a) the 
general status of teacher supply and demand, (b) the. 
change. If any, in the factors that influence supply 
and demand, (e) coriditions in fall 1 979 as compared 
to those in fall 1978, and (d) the subject areas in 
which shortages are most widespread. The respond- 
ents gi\cX\\c\x general impression about these areas 
and forwarded recent reports issued on this topic. 
Responses were received from all 50 states. y 

Their assessment of how the number of qualific;^ 
teaeher applicants compared to the. number of 
teaching position vacancies in fall 1^79 is as follows: 

3 states— Substantial shortage of applicants 
(Alaska^ G^qrgia, South, Dakota)' 

6 siafes^ Some.shortage of applicants » 
(Indiana, Missouri* New Jersey, 
Nprth Dakota, South Carolina, 
Wyoming) \ 

\ state — Sufficient applicants to fill posi- 
tions (Virginia}^ - 
37 states— Shontage of applicants in ' , 
. ' some subject areasahd an 
excess in^othcrs^ t 
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1 state — Some excess of applicants (Maine) 

2 states— Substantial excess of applicants 

(Massachusetts, Rhode Island). 

^ The situation regarding qualified teacher appli- 
cants in fall 1979compared with that in fall 1978 was 
reported byfourstatesasa more adequate supply in 
fall 1979 (Alabama, Illinois, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota), by 26 states z% supply -demand conditions 
about the same both years, by 18 states as.a less 
adequate supply in fall 1979. and by two states 
(Georgia, Wyoming) as a much less adequate suppty 
in fall 1979. None reported a much more adequate 
supply in 1979. 

In 1979 the supply of teachers was smaller than 
that in 1978 in 36 states. In response to a query 
about what conditions had an unusual influence on 
decreasing the supply of qualified teachers that year, 
the following conditions, were named as contribut- 
ing to a lower supply in 1979. 



Number of scatcs (36) rcporU 
ing condilion concribuicd . 

To a To a To a 
Condition coniribuUng lo ^ ^ ^mall moderate great 

smaller supply in 1979 extent' exient t^xient 

J- ' — ' 

Better opportunities in olher 

types of empl(Syment _ 6 ' 14 14 

Location of vaeoncics not 

atiraclive *,* 7 13 13 

Fewer persons completing 

preparation 7 2 1^. 20 12 

Salaries and benefits not aiirac* -. " 
live to bcgirniing teaehcrs 7 13 % 

Fewer QUALIFIED persons 

completing prcpant lion 6 14 7 

-Salaries and benefits not.at- 
traciive to cxpericneed 

teachers 9 12 7 

. Working conditions less aurae- 
[Ive in leaching ? 12 — - _ 9" 7 * 

■ Fewer former teachers' apply- 
ing to 1f);en[cr active employ- 
ment V". 12 II 4 

Fewer teachers moving into 

siate \ 9 . 7 0 

The demand for teachers was reponed to be 
greater in 1979 than in 1978 by 22 states. Added 
curricular offerings and programs .was reported by 
nine states tO-hav_e_cpntrIbutcd to either a moderate 
extent (four states) or a great extent to this increase. 
Larger numbers of teaciiers not returning to their 
positions was also reported by nine states to have 
contributed to either a moderate extent (four states) 
or a great extent to this increase. Increased scfiool 



enrollment was reported by four states to have con- 
tributed toeither a moderate extent (three states) or 
great extent to this increase. One state reported that 
reduction in class size contributed to a great extent 
to the increase in demand for teachers in 1979. 

The number of states in which school districts 
are reported to have faced great difficulty in filling 
teaching positions in fat) 1979 and in which school 
districts had to employ persons with substandard 
qualifications are summarized by assignment area 
in Table I (columns 7 and 8). Respondents were 
given two other options for reponing the degree of 
difficulty faced by their school systems in filling 
positions: little or no difficulty and some difficulty. 

The state department of education respondents 
reported supply-demand conditions as follows for 
three specialized assignment areas in 1979: 



Number of *iaks rcpoitlngihai 
school systems generally 

Hadi^oinc Had grcai Hod lo employ 
dtfUcuUy — difficulty- — .-pc[^om utth 
fillitVg iii tillini^ subManJaEd 
Type of a$signmcit[ posilions po&iEtOits ^Ui^litiCtitions 

Remedial r^admg, speech 

eorrtctiojw etc -^7 * l( * H - 

Siudenis rcquiEmg bilmgual? . . ■ 

insiruciion . 21 - PI 5 

nduCAIiohikUy.disad^'an. 

[aged Students . 14 \9 ^ 6 ^ 



Retrospect anB Prospect 

. Reports of local or regional shortages of quali^ 
fied beginning teacher applicants accompanied, by 
predictions of severe teacher shortages in the mid- 
198p*s may be evaluated through a review of supply- 
demand estimates and projections. Table 4 presents 
recent and projected teacher supply and demand 
and statistics on the placement of graduates who 
.Bave completed preparation to enter teaching in 
each of the pa?;t 13 years. ' 

The number of students graduating with min- 
imum qualification^r.ibrienlry into public School 
teaching revised frojB estimates reported in previous 
NEA Research Memos a{)p^ars in column 2* The 
number of graduates shown for 1981-82 and subse- 
quent years fs 15.7 percent of NCES projections of 
those receiving the bachclor*s and first professional 
cicgrccs. - 

The perccnts of these graduates completing min- 
imum certification requirements for entering teach- 
ing have decreased from 34.1 percent in 1972 to 15.7 
percent in 1980. This reduction follows the decrease 
in the proportion of college freshmen reporting a 
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career objective of teaching, which was 22.0 percent 
in fall 1968 and 6.5 percent in fall 1975. After rising 
to 8.0 percent in fall 1976 the percents of freshmen 
planning for a teaching career deereabed to 6.9 per- 
cent in 1977, continued to drop to 6.2 percent in 
1978', rose slightly to 6.4 percent in 1979, and were 
6.0 percent in 1980, and the total number of college 
freshmen did not decrease between 1975 and 1979 
but may have decreased slightly in 1980. Therefore, 
the annual numbers could be somewhat lower 
(1.000 graduates) than those projected for 1WN84 if 
there is no change between the freshman year and 
the senior year in the percent of students preparing 
ic teach. However, just as students moved out of 
teacher preparation programs in the early I970's to 
avoid being caught in the teacher surplus, it is very 
likely that many would change their careerobjective 
to teaching if they are made aware of improvements 
in the job markets for beginning teachers. At least 
some of the approximately one-tenth of freshmen 
reporting indecision about a career objective, along 
with some of the one-tenth of freshmen reporting 
that chances are very good that they will change 
their eareer objective may be expected to enter 
teacher preparation if they become aware oi attrac- 
tive employment opportunities opening up in this 
field. - 

Listed in column 3 are the numbers of graduates 
that would be 'Observed if thos^ prepared to teach 
continued to be 37.2 percent of all bachelor's and. 
first professional degree graduates (the ppr^:ent 
observed in 1967). This provides an estimate ofthe 
growth in the number of graduates wtjawbultl elect 
to enter teaching if attractive j(jbs wereVeadily avail- 
able. The number of 1980 graduates prepared to 
teach is less than h^lf the number Who .would be 
graduating if the 1967 ,pr6portion bfall bachelor's 
and first profcssiona[ degree graduates were pre- 
pared to teach.' 

The estimated number applying for teaching 
jobs (column 4) in years before 1972-73 is 75.0 per- 
cent and since then has been 77.0 percent of the 
graduates prepared to teach— the same proportion 
used to estimate the present supply in Tables 1 and 
3- 

The annual estimated demand for beginning 
teachers (coJximn 5) illustrates the trend in the 
annual numbers of jobs open over the ent ire Reriod, 
The numbers shown for 1980 are the same as those 
listed in Tables I and 3, The numbers listed for 
preceding years, Jiowever, vary from published fig-, 
ures because of gradual reductions in teachers' job- _ 
Separation rates in the early 1970's aiid the use of 
final NCES figures for total employment (Table 4) 
instead of estimates us^d in the annual reports. The 



teacher-demand estimates are based on the increase 
or decrease in the total number of teaching positions 
plus a net turnover rate (''teachers leaving'' minus 
**teachers returning after at least one year away") of 
5.5 percent for the years preceding and including 
1971-72 and 4.4 percent for years since 1971-72. 

The increase of 23,000 teachers in fall 1977 may 
be an error because it is preceded and followed by 
^*nnual decreases of 10,000 teachers. For each year 
sinve 1976 the demand for beginning teachers has 
primarily result'*'! from the replacer^jent of teachers 
leaving active employment. To obtain the demand 
estimate betv een 1976 and 1983, the numbers esti- 
mated by the net loss of 4.4 percent of the teachers 
employed the preceding year have been reduced 
further by the decrease in the total number 
employed for the given__year. The upswing in_ 
demand for oeginning teachers in 1983 reflects a 
much less severe annual reduction in the total 
number of teaciiers employed. Jobs for beginning 
teachers to fill addeci positions are projected to 
occur annually for several years beginning in 1984- 
85. . 

The percents listed in column 6 show the trend 
from near balance in supply and demand for begin- 
ning teachers in the late I960's to an annual over- 
supply during the 1970's and early 19S0's^ despite 
the severe reductions during the middle t970'sinthe 
annual numbers graduating with qualifications for 
entry into teaching. . ^ - 

Placement success in teaching jobs (colu/nn 7) 
reflect^the rise in the supply-demand ratio, with the 
percents entering teaching jobs remaining far below 
the late 196()'s level throughout the I970's. The rise 
in the percents employed as teachers in the late 
1970's may reflect increasing proportions of stu- 
dents prepared for assignment areas tn lowest 
supply as well as increasing proportions of those 
prepared to teach who actively seek employment. 

The percenjs of graduates seeking teaching jobs 
on November 1 following graduation were above 7 
percent each year between 1972 and 1978(columii 
8), which is three or fourJimes as high as reported 
immediately before 1970-7L The numbers entering 
'gainful employment outside teaching have; been 9 
percent or higher since 1.973-74 (column 9)^ which is 
more than twice as high as reported before 1970. In 
the institutions reporting follow-up data, the per- 
cent of teachei education graduates for whom the 
institution had no information (column JO) has 
increase^! from 15 percent in the late 1960"^ to more 
than 20percenteach year in the 1970's. The extent to 
which statistics in columns 7 to 10 represent all 
graduates^ prepared to teach may be estimated from 
column 1 K which shows the percents of graduates 
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prepared to teach for ^vhom institutions reported 
foliow-up data* 

The overall numbers-expected to complete prep- 
aration forpublic school teaching foreach of at least 
the next two years are likely to be adequate for the 
number of available teaching jobs. The projections 
are tentative and beyond 1983-84 can tieinfluenced 
significantly by small changes inperceitts of gradu- 
ates prepared to teach, the graduates' interest in 
seeking teaching positions, availability of previous 
years* graduates who were unable to obtain teaching 
jobs immediately after gradiiation* numbers of 
teachers separating from employment, progress 
toward improved school programs and staffing^ 
attractiveness of teaching as a profession^ willing* 
ness of school systems to employ former teachers, 
the birth rate^andjob market Conditions for college 
— - graduates as a whole. 

The upturn in numbers of jobs for beginning 
elemetitar> school teachers in 1983 should improve 
the emplo>ment outlook for present college fresh* 
men and sophomores planning to teach at this leveL 
Also, present high school students should be 
advised that when they graduate from college they 



will have enlarged opportunities for employment in 
elementary school teaching. 

In summary, the annual oversuppties of pros- 
pective beginning teachers are falling off, with sev- 
eral assignment areas continuing to be very well 
supplied and others experiencing widespread shor- 
tages. If present trends continue there is an increas- 
ing likelihood for severe teacher shortages for many 
assignment areas in the mid and late 1980's. 

However, these shortages are not inevitable. 
Improvement in the attractiveness of teaching as a 
career (higher salaries and better working condi- 
tions) can reverse the recent trends. This improve* 
ment will increase the proportion of graduates who 
actually seek employment in teaching, allow teacher 
ptepa ration institutions and school systems toexer- 
cise greater selectivity among those seeking to pre- 
pare for and enter teaching positions, improve 
morale and reduce turnoveramong present teachers 
(particularly among those having qualifications in 
short supply outside of education), and increase the 
proportion of capable college students who pr^^are 
to teach. 
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TABLE l.-SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF 
ASSIGNMENT, FALL 1980 



Number of states 
reiiuning in 1969 

Number of 





Estimated 








Supply 




General em-'^ 


nine regions 




number 








as 


Great 


ploymcnl of. 


in which pjacc- 




completing 






Supply 


percent 


difficulty 


persons with 


flicnt officers 




preparation 


Estimated 


Estioiatc^d 


minus 


of 


in filling 


substandard 


report shortages 




to teach 


supply 


demand 


demnnd 


demand 


positions 


qualifications 


in 1930 




2 




4 


< 






g 


9 


" — _ 


72.600 


60.525 


40.825 


19.700 


148.3 










61.575 


52.025 


32.575 


19.475 


167.3 


1 


1 


0 




M,025 


8.500 


8.250 


250 


t03.0 


27 ■ 


16 


7 


SECONDARY TOTALS 


SK625 


58.725 


30.600 


28:125 


191.9 










1.^ 


S50 


525 


, 335 


161.9 


"is 




6 




4.575 


3,275 . 


725 


2.550 


451*7 




0 


0 




4650 


3.335 


1.475 


1.850 


225.4 


7 


3 . 






375 


275 


175 


100 


157.1 


^ 9 


1 


<i 




10.200 


7.J00 


4.500 


2.S00 


162.2 


3 








Z550 


1.S25. 


,950 


S75 


192,1 


3 


3 


1 




' 3.600 


2.575 


1.150 


1.425 


223.9 


2 


0 


n 




2.775 


1.975 


. 975 


1.000 


203.6 


27 


12 


8 




3 J 50 


2.250 


^ 2.S75 


-625 


7S.3 


30 


15 


9 




7.275 


5.200 


3.025 


3.175 


256.S 


. 2 




2^ 


Physical and health education— boys . . . . 


9.450 ' 


6.750 


1.275 


5,475 


529.4 


^3^^^ 1 


0 


0 


Physical and health education— girts 


8.335 


5,950 


1.175 


4.775„ 


506.4 


0 


0 


0 


Natural and physical sciences (total) — 


5J75 


3.700 


2.550 


1.150 


145.1 


IB 


13 


s* 




10.300 


7.300 


2.275 


5.025 


330.9 




0 


0 


Trade, industrial, vocational, technical . . 


1.350 


975 ^ 


1.650 


^-675 


59.1 


12 , . 


5 


a 




150 


100 


' 1J50 . 


-1.350 


. 7.4 


a 


a 


a 




6.625 


5.100 


4.950 


!50 


103.0 


22 


20 


1 




[54.235 


llflf,250 


71.^25 


47,825 


215.2 . 









^'Not included in survey. ^ ■ 

^Muik citations were for mstrumdi|almujic but not for vocal mujiC.A'J/£^rj/a/f£//?A>j(<a^ 
subje^^ts' Biology (3). Chemistry (7). Emh Science (4). Physics (S). and General Sc^ienee (5). number of citatiuns were tur the fuLlowxng 

specific areas Emotionally disturbed (6), Gifted (4). Lcarnmgdisabled(7)i.Memalty retarded \5j. Multiple hand- ^ppcd<3j^Reading\6j. Speech and Hcarmg 
(5). and Other (3). ^ . 



Deflnittons of Terms Used in This Study 

Quality Criterion Estimate: The iiumber<ifteachers needed to attain a ininimuin level of 
^quality in pubjije sehools this year. 

Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate'. The number ofteaehing positions that will be filled. 

Beginning Teaclten A. person entering aetiv?^ employment as a full-time teaeher for the 
.first time. : - - - _ 

Reentering Teacher: A person reentering aetive status who was not employed as a 
full-time teaeher during the preeeding school year. 

New Teacher: A person entering or reentering aetive status who was not employed as a 
fuU^tme teaeher during the preeeding sehool year. (The demand for new teaehers is the 
sum of the dcni^nd for beginning and the demand for reentering teaehers.) 
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TABLE 2,-DEMAND FOR NEW TEACHERS BASED ON THE QUALITY CRI- 
TERION, 1980 - 



Estimated demand for new teachers 



Source ot" demand 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Total 



'1 



Enrollment change and trends toward improved 










-6.000 


-12,500 


-18.500 




70,850 


59.150 


130,000 


Temporary replacement of teachers having 








substandard qualifications 


^ 3,850 


4,800 ' 


8,650 


Reduction in number of overcrowded classes 


loO,050 


143,650 


303,700 


Enlarged numbers enrolled in special 










48,000 


10,000 


58,000 


Enlarged numbers enrolled in kindergarten 




and nursery school * 


10,250 




10,250 


Reduction in number of misassigned tea';hers . . 


21,025 


, 30,075 


51,100 


Enlargement of school offerings 


1,000 


30,000 


31,000 




309,025 


249,125 


534,125 



TABLE 3.-.SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, FALL 1980 



Demand to achieve [hinimum quality 
(Quality Cfiicrion- Estimate) 



Actual demand 
(Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate) 



Level and caugpry 
of personnel Stjpply 

I ^ 2 ^ 

. Elementary sehools 

Beginning teachers '. 60.525 

Reentering teaehcrs 80.400 

Total new tc;*chers * 140,925 

Secondary seh 00 Is ' 

Beginning teaehcrs ^ $Z^72S 

Reentering leaehers 40,300 

Total new teaehcrs : 99,025 

Total' Elementary and Secondary ^ 

Beginning teachers |]9i250 

Reentering teaehcrs I2OJ0O 

TOTAL 239,950 



Demand 



Supply 
mintjs 

""demand- 



Stjpply as 
percent of 
demand 



Demand 



Supply 
mintjs 
demand 



Stjpply as 
' percent of 
demand 



8 



2?5,000 -224.475 
S0,400 . ■ 0. 
365,40<f^ ' -224,475 



249 J 25 
40.300 
289,425 



534,125 
120.700 
654,825 



-1 90.400 
. . 0 
-J 90,400 



-414,875 
^ 0 
^414,875 



21.2 
100.0 

38.6 



23.6 
100.0 
34.2 



22-3^ 
100.0 
36.6 



40.825 
24.025 
64.850 



30,600' 

16.050 

46,650 



7M25 
40,075 
111,500 



19.700 
56.375 
76.075 



28,125 
24,250 
52.375 



47,825 
80.625 
128,450 



148.3 
334J 
217.3 



191.9. 
251. J 
212.3 



167.0' 
301.2 
■215.2 



ERIC 



13 
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TABLE 4.-TRENDS IN TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



Previous yeafs 

graduates prepared Estimated numbers 

to enter teaehing of new graduates Percent of previous year's teaeher education 

(in thousands) <in thousands) Supply graduates on November I 

Aeiual Estimated Applying Receiving as per- Employed Seeking Otherwise Status With fotlow- 

and from 1967 for teach- teaehing cent of as a teaeh- gainfully- un- up informa- 

Session projected proportion ingjobs jobs demand teachers ingjob employed known tion reported 



1 


2 


3 


4_ 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1967-65.. 


220 


220 


' 164 


164 


100.0 


70.0 


0.9 


4.2 


15.5 


83.8 


J 968-69. . 


233 


248 


175 


183 


OS 


70 5 


1.6 


3.8 


14.8 


7Q 7 

f 7. £ 


t 7\J7 IV m m 




7ft4 


lyy 


10*1 






7 S 




1^ ft 


ftl 0 
0 1 ,v 




7ftd 


JVQ 


7ll 


IS7 




fS\ 1 
Ou. 1 




S ft 


Ift ft 
1 0.0 


ftft A 


1971-72.. 


314 


326 


236 


J 21 


" 195.0 


53.3 


7.6 


6.4 


22.5 


82.0 


1972-73.. 


3J7 


346 


244 


J3I 


186.3 


50.9 


10.] 


9.7 


20.6 


81.2 










1 7A 


lAQ 1 

107. 1 


*I7.0 


Q A 


7. J 


71 h 


77 1 




770 


l77 


7IS 


Ml 


J 77 1 


Al ft 


7. 1 




7d n 


ftd 7 










17^ 




dS 7 




in 1 


7S 1 


ft^ A 


1976^77,. 


222 


36$ 


17J 


87 


196.6 


47.4 


J 1.7 


IJ.O 


21.4 


67.3 


J 977-78.. 


J94 


366 


149 


119 


J 25.2 


49.4 


9.1 


n.8 


21.1 


69.3 


1978-79.. 


J8I 


■ 367 


139 


. 87 


159.8 


50.1 


7.6 


11.6 


22.7* 


72.7 


1979^80.. 


163 ^ 


' 372 


J 26 


67 


J88.J 


^54.2 


5.9 


JJ.5 - 


20.4 


72.0 ' 


1980^81.. 


159 


378 


J 23 


71* 


I73.J 












Projected 






124 
















1981-82..^ 


160 


380 


67 ^ 


185.1 












J 982-83.. 


163 


385 


125 


70 


178.6 












J 983-84.. 


161 


■ - 382 


-124 


85 


J45.9 












1984*85.. 


159 


377 


123 


98 


J 25.5 












I985-S6.* 


156 


370 


120 


lio 


J09.I 












1986-87./ 


J 56 


369 


^ 120 


J20 


100.0 












J987-88.:. 


152 


^ '361 


117 


' 123 


95. J 












I?88-S9.. 


- 152 , 


360 


117, 


125 


93.6 








T_ 




1989-90.. 


15^ 


359 


117 

















*£»unutcl>a^upan4bwcr ijcrducuon.niomj ngmbci of icachcnth^nts projected b> NCES^jiniiupond Joiuj ncipcucnioUcJchcrs employed ihcpiCLnlin^^carU.^ 
l^rccnO ihc lUriKHcr'basfd compt^ncni^f demand for beginning icachcrs itian is used for preceding 3nd subsequent >eat$. 



